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irrational surd, all its diversity and changefulness would disappear in 
an abstract identity. We cannot, then, deduce from the postulate 
of legality the absolute persistence of a quantitatively identical sub- 
stance in which all qualitative diversity is swallowed up. 

I have given only a rapid and superficial survey of this solid and 
informing book. M. Meyerson's affinities will be obvious to readers 
of contemporary French thought. He especially mentions his in- 
debtedness to Messieurs Boutroux, Bergson, Duhem and Poincare. 
It is not possible in this review to enter into detailed criticism. I 
would, however, raise the question whether the conception of identity 
which M. Meyerson employs is really the one upon which all science 
proceeds. I am not ready to admit that this is the case. In any event 
I should hold that it is a onesided, and, hence, erroneous theory of 
identity. What the reason most significantly seeks is identity in 
difference, not abstract or equational identity, and the best types 
of scientific explanation are true to this principle. The true theory 
of identity was first broached by Plato, partially developed by Spinoza, 
more fully by Hegel, and among English writers has been most 
adequately stated by Bosanquet. 

J. A. Leighton. 
The Ohio State University. 

Philosophische Abhandlungen, Hermann Cohen znm josten Geburtstag 
(4 Juli 1912) dargebracht. Berlin, Bruno Cassirer, 1912.- — pp. vi, 
359- 

This book, consisting of twenty essays written in large part by 
former pupils of Professor Cohen, of Marburg, is an admirable act of 
piety. The dedication signed by Professor Natorp in the name of his 
fellow authors expresses clearly, what has come to be felt everywhere 
in the philosophical world, that there is indeed a Marburg School 
whose founder and leader is Hermann Cohen, a school united in its 
ideal of a system of philosophy and in its use of a philosophical 
method. To quote the words addressed to the leader: "Under espe- 
cially difficult conditions not only have you maintained the study of 
philosophy at the university to which you have devoted nearly forty 
years of your life, but you have greatly advanced the cause of this 
study. Your own temperament and your regard for Plato led you 
from the beginning to adopt as your method of instruction the SiaXiy- 
ea-Oai and so to found our philosophical seminar. In doing this you 
have erected for yourself a permanent memorial. Moreover, un- 
intentionally yet of necessity, you have called into being a school of 
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philosophy, which you have done by holding to the method philos- 
ophy owes to Kant, by persistently perfecting this method, by con- 
stantly pointing out that it presupposes the systematic unity of all 
philosophical problems, and finally by ever fostering through your 
own example an unlimited freedom of criticism. And this school of 
philosophy may recognize you as its master all the more without 
prejudice in that, thanks to the individual responsibility you have 
known how to impress upon each of its members, it can never feel 
itself in intellectual bondage to you." As special evidence of this 
freedom the dedication calls attention to the very wide field and 
variety of the essays which follow, and proceeds: "On the other 
hand, this variety reveals all the more evidently the unity of aim and 
method in our work. Nevertheless, no unprejudiced critic will fail to 
remark, what we explicitly emphasize, our full awareness of standing 
everywhere only at the beginning of our work and of having still 
before us a tremendous undertaking. You, our leader, have dared 
and have rightly dared to give us a 'System of Philosophy.' But it 
would be far from your intent did we interpret this 'System' in the 
old meaning of a closed doctrinal edifice. Rather do we, and do you 
too, find the vitality of our school precisely in the fact that it does not 
recognize as its purpose the interpretation, popularization, and propa- 
ganda of a finished system but the carrying on to completion of the 
work begun, a work to be guided, it is true, by the Idea, which is the 
only meaning a system of philosophy may have for us, and which, 
though it fixes the direction of growth, does not kill the ever widening 
evolution of our problems." 

This regulative Idea is evident as one reads the twenty essays, and 
it does give them a certain unity. Moreover, it does warrant the 
members of the Marburg School in regarding themselves as the 
successors of Kant and as still loyal to the spirit and almost to the 
letter of the major conclusions of his Critique of Pure Reason. But 
however stimulating to the authors all this may be, I fail to find in the 
book that Kantianism has any genuine positive value for the Marburg 
School other than its emotional and suggestive effect upon their 
esprit de corps. True, this Kantianism gives a transcendental ideal- 
istic (they call it critical idealistic) point of view and way of expression 
to their philosophical research ; but the larger part of their research is 
essentially non-idealistic, and its results can be accepted by the realist 
as though it were the work of fellow realists. Indeed if the Marburg 
School would recognize in Plato rather than in Kant its real source of 
inspiration, it would be truer not only to fact but to its esteem for the 
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father of logic and to its interest in logical analysis. That is to say, 
the Marburg School should feel itself the successor of Kant the 
Platonist, not Kant the transcendental idealist; to Kant the student 
of the categories and regulative postulates of science, not to Kant the 
phenomenalist and psychologistic absolutist. 

The twenty essays vary in subject matter from historical topics, 
such as "Kant's attitude toward the French Revolution," to topics in 
systematic philosophy, such as the "Intension and Extension of the 
Concept," and from topics in logic and metaphysics to topics in law, 
morals and esthetics. All are interesting, stimulating, and scholarly, 
and each merits discussion by a reviewer well informed in its special 
field. I find especially interesting the historical essays, " Das Kon- 
tinuitatsproblem bei Poncelet," by Gawronski, "Das Problem des 
Unendlichen und Renouviers 'Gesetz der Zahl, '" by Cassirer, "M. 
Faradays System der Natur und seine begrifflichen Grundlagen," by 
Buek, "Kants Stellung zur franzosischen Revolution," by Vorlander, 
and "Zu Herders Reisejournal," by Fritzsche. 

Among the twenty essays it is a pleasure and an honor to find one 
by an American philosopher, Professor M. Phillips Mason. Mason's 
essay calls attention to two contemporary movements in Anglo- 
American philosophy, pragmatism and neo-realism. Its title is "Two 
Anti-idealistic Theories." To this essay it is fitting that an American 
reviewer should give especial attention. 

The first part of Mason's essay is concerned with what I should call 
the extreme empiricism of James's theory of truth. "James avoids 
the ontological pit, but in doing so he seems to have robbed truth of 
all its stability. To make it clear that truth is a function relative to 
the facts of experience, and that that function is a method of handling 
the facts by means of ideas, is so far good; but not to develop the 
method of handling the facts, not to show what ideas are fundamental 
in controlling sense-data, is as good as to give us no theory of truth at 
all. He might be pardoned for developing his theory from a psycho- 
logical point of view, if he said something about the content of true 
ideas. But for James one idea or group of ideas is as good as another, 
so long as it is successful in handling experience. He of course 
recognizes that some ideas are more fundamental than others, but 
he would treat such a relation as belonging to relations among ideas 
and only of consequence so far as it could with ideas be of use in 
controlling facts. He fails to see that certain ideas or relations are 
fundamental and necessary to the handling of all experience, and in 
consequence he fails to see also that there is a solid foundation to all 
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truth. For categories he has no use. He would never allow that the 
categories used in present-day science might not be supplanted by new 
ones as science advances; though it is a little hard to see how 
such categories as identity, unity and reciprocity could ever be dis- 
pensed with in handling experience. Logical and mathematical rela- 
tions he admits to be eternal, but they are only eternal as 'relations 
among purely mental ideas.' They are none of them ever essential to 
experience. Such relations form a sphere which has no logical relation 
to experience. They are used to handle experience as a convenience, 
never as a necessity. Consequently James's theory of truth lacks 
unity." 1 

As I understand this statement, Mason is only pointing out the 
shortcoming of James's theory as felt by the critical idealist; he is 
not attempting to disprove the theory. Hence this is hardly the place 
to defend James's theory. I wish only to point out in turn that as a 
realist I believe James is largely in the right. I fail to see what is to 
be meant by "certain ideas or relations are necessary to the handling 
of experience," or again by "relations essential to experience," and 
finally by a "theory of truth lacking unity," unless we give these 
phrases meanings presupposing either transcendental or absolute idealism. 
James may have had far less respect for categories, logical constants 
and logically fundamental propositions than do neo-realists; but I do 
not see how realists can distinguish between truths and necessary 
truths, or presuppose that truth must have unity, or finally foretell 
what is and what is not essential to experience. Where it seems to 
me some realists at least differ from the pure experimentalism asserted 
in James's theory of truth is in believing that we can perceive some 
universal propositions to be true; e. g., some of the propositions in 
logic and mathematics. This makes it possible for them to believe 
in the infallibility of logical and mathematical doctrine. If such 
realists are in error here I see no way for them to escape pure experi- 
mentalism and its extreme empiricism. Hence I should mean some- 
thing different from what Mason does (if I understand him correctly) 
in saying, " If James's theory is lacking in logical foundation, the 
lealistic movement in America may be characterized as fundamentally 
an appeal to logic." It is an appeal to logic but not to a transcendental 
logic. It is an appeal to logic but it can be an extreme empiricism. 2 

i S. 48. 

* Perhaps I can make these statements clearer by referring to Natorp's first, or 
introductory chapter in his work, Die logischen Grundlagen der exakten Wissen- 
schaften. I should agree with Natorp that the position of Aristotle and the extreme 
position of the Logistiker are untenable, but I fail to see that then transcendental 
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Mason turns from his exposition of James's theory of truth to discuss 
the external theory of relations as formulated in "The Program and 
First Platform of Six Realists" and to criticise the use of this theory in 
showing the independence of the object of knowledge from the mental 
process which knows the object. Since the ' Platform ' was written, 
the external theory of relations has been formulated more precisely 
in an article 1 by Mr. Russell, and the realistic doctrine of independence 
has been treated more fully by Professor Perry. 2 Regarding the 
former matter Mason writes, "The theory on which the Realists 
base this contention, — the external theory of relations, — may be said 
to be good in so far as it makes the relations something over and above 
their terms. But if it means that a relation is so independent of its 
terms that it does not relate them, then the difficulty of bringing the 
relation and its terms into relation will give rise to an infinite regress. 
It is always dangerous to start with a number of independent entities 
and then try to relate them on the basis of their own natures. Russell 
has warded against this difficulty where he says: 'It may be urged, 
. . . that the assertion of a relation between the relation and the 
terms, though implied, is no part of the original proposition, and that 
a relating relation is distinguished from a relation in itself by the in- 
definable element of assertion which distinguishes a proposition from 
a concept.' In other words, do not start with the relation and the 
terms as separate entities, but with the relation as really relating the 
terms. A relation is a connection or a unity; it connects or unifies 
the terms. Still a mere unity or connection is nothing if it is not some- 
kind of a connection. But the kind of relation must not then be- 
identified with the fact that the relation relates: the relating as well! 
as the kind of relation are both essential to relation. I should go> 
even farther. I should maintain that the relating, the kind of relation! 
and the terms all go to make up the relation." 3 

If I understand Mason aright in this passage, I think his point well 
taken. Where authorities see so confidently a difference between a 

logic follows. There is another possible consequence, the one mentioned above, 
namely the direct perception of the truth of some propositions. This is, I admit, 
the Aristotelian doctrine, but with an important addition which saves it. By empha- 
sizing the r61e played by the perception of particular propositions in disproving or 
verifying our working hypotheses it makes place for experimental science and, 
I believe, for all upon which Natorp insists. In short, it seems to me that genuine 
realism rejects transcendentalism altogether and has as its foundation logic plus 
the premise, the truth of some propositions can be directly perceived. 

1 Journal of Phil., Psychol., etc., 1911, 8, p. 158. 

2 The New Realism, p. 99. 
a S. Si f. 
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relation in abstracto and the same relation where it relates I must 
speak with diffidence, but I fail to see the difference or feel the diffi- 
culty. In aRb I fail to see any infinite regress of relations enabling R 
to relate a and b. It seems to me either R is the relation between a 
and b or it is nonsense. Moreover, I see no difference between R alone 
and R in aRb, any more than I see a difference between a and a in 
aRb. A relation seems to be pictured by some thinkers as a chain, 
a cement or some other energy; or it is a coupling which has to be 
fastened to the unrelated terms in order to get them related. If I 
mistake not, all this is quite false. There is no relating process. The 
very central dogma of logic is, I believe, that the logical universe is 
absolutely static. That is to say, when we analyze a complex into its 
terms and relations all that is found in it are precisely terms and rela- 
tions and nothing more. The logical universe contains as constants 
or ultimates neither time nor change. It is not a universe in which 
terms are going into or out of their relationships. What we call change 
is analyzed into a thoroughly static stysem in which, related to t 1 , we 
have a different complex from that which we find related to fi. In one 
complex aRb is true, in another aRb is false and we find instead aSb, 
but this does not mean a process of uncoupling and recoupling the 
a and the b. No more is this meant than it is meant, when we count 
in terms of integers, that we unrelate the integers for the time being 
from the remaining members of the system of real numbers. In short, 
I believe this difficulty comes from our mental imagery which puts 
kinesthetic ideas into logic. It seems to come also from the old ideal- 
istic error that all the relations between terms are given them by the 
mind. 'Thought is a relating process.' Realism denies this. The 
relations between terms are found, or discovered, and are essentially 
static and timeless. If I am right in holding these opinions, they 
should clear up the difficulty of some who feel that, sometimes at least, 
relations do alter the nature of the terms related. Such thinkers still 
regard change as an ultimate logical notion; whereas the timeless 
universe of logic has eternally in it all that it ever has, even the instants 
of time in their serial order. 1 

Walter T. Marvin. 
Rutgers College. 

1 This should clear up also the expression entities "pass in and out of the cog- 
nitive relation" which is not rigorous and with which Mason has difficulty. The 
expression ' pass in and out ' must be given the meaning realism finds in the notion 
* change.' 



